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auf die Dauer Stand gehalten hätte. Steiibens Energie und seinen in 
der Schule Friedrichs des Grossen erworbenen Kenntnissen gelang es, 
Ordnung, Zucht und Disizplin in das amerikanische Heerwesen zu brin- 
gen und die ganze Armee zu reorganisieren. Und doch, während man 
die Verdienste La Fayettes am Schluss des Krieges in jeder Tonart pries, 
wurde diesem tüchtigen General die Anerkennung versagt. Seinem 
Wunsche gemäss wurde er auf seinem Landgute in New York begraben, 
„in seinen Soldatenmantel gehüllt, den Stern des Ordens de la fiTdelitö 
auf der Brust". 

(Schluss folgt.) 



The Training of the Teacher of Ger man. 



Dear Mr. Griebsch : — 

It was with greatest interest that I read Mr. Eiselmeier's excellent 
and suggestive paper on "The Training of the Teacher of German." 
I firmly believe in every one of the five theses submitted, and I do not 
think that in these he, in any way, asks for more than is perfectly just. 

Merely in the case of the first thesis, which is slightly amplified in 
the second paragraph of the paper, I should like to suggest a somewhat 
different point of view and one with which I am sure Mr. Eiselmeier 
will agree. Here it is claimed that "the training of the teacher of Ger- 
man must include all those subjects which are now pursued in the high 
and normal schools by those who desire to become teachers." "So one 
believes more fully in the necessity for breath as well as depth in the 
training of teachers than I, but it would also seem to me that every pros- 
pective teacher should put more emphasis upon such branches as are 
closely related to his own chosen subject than upon those more distant. 
To make myself perfectly clear, I should prefer to see the prospective 
teacher of German devote more time to English and history than to the 
sciences. Not that I undervalue training in the sciences — every man or 
woman with any pretention to culture must have some knowledge of 
science — but it would seem to me that for the teacher of German intimate 
acquaintance with the language and literature of at least one other 
modern people and a somewhat detailed knowledge of the development of 
modern history were of major importance, knowledge of the sciences, 
however, rather of minor importance. 

Since hearing Mr. Eiselmeier's paper in November I have given the 
general subject considerable thought. I remember that at the time I ob- 
jected to the sentence "the teacher of German must have a perfect com- 
mand of this language," and suggested at that time that the teacher of 
German in America must also have a perfect command of English. Per- 
haps in the heat of debate both Mr. Eiselmeier and I rather overshot the 
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mark. In reading more calnily what he understands by and includes in 
the term "perfect command" I find myself in aecord with bim in all par- 
ticulars. Of course, perfect command even of one language is an im- 
possibility, of two almost an absurdity. There is, however, perhaps a 
grain of truth in my objeetion, as I have found among native born Ger- 
mans and German- Americans rather a tendency to neglect the due cul- 
tivation of their English. This is unfortunate for all, doubly so for the 
high school teacher, as from my own school days I know that the Ameri- 
can boy delights in nothing more than in poking fun at the teacher who 
has in speech or dress anything of the foreigner about him. Then too, 
there are far more essential handicaps which an imperfect command of 
the pupil's mother tongue imposes upon the foreign born teacher, but 
these are so apparent that I need not dwell upon them. 

A later paragraph, on the second page of Mr. Eiselmeier^s paper, 
beginning "a perfect command of the language includes (2) a thuro 
knowledge of the grammar. Theory is not sufficient." — I should also 
like to see expanded on somewhat different lines. I would add "neither 
is practice alone." There is no doubt but that the teacher of German 
should be able "to speak the language fluently." But more than this, he 
must also be able to explain why certain forms and usages are correct, 
why others are bad. That is, the teacher must also have a knowledge of 
theoretical grammar. I quite realize that this sounds almost heretical in 
the time when the cry is — "away with grammar !" But I sometimes 
wonder if those same advocates of the "reform" methods realize that 
teaching German to American pupils is a very different matter from 
teaching French or English to German pupils ; that the German language 
offers inflectional and syntactical difficulties far outnumbering those of 
either French or English? Some of my most unpleasant experienees in 
inspecting the work of teachers has been just along this line, the teacher, 
in some instances a native born German and so having complete control 
of the spoken language, being absolutely "stumped" by a perfectly simple 
question as to why one usage was correct, but another, which the pupii 
had used, quite wrong. And in most cases the answer would have been 
so simple had the teacher known but the most elementary essentials of 
theoretical grammar. Whatever value we may place on theoretical gram- 
mar and whatever method we may adopt in our teaching, this knowledge 
is for the teacher an indispensable factor in his success. 

Mr. Eiselmeier's statement that "with the course in German extend- 
ing thru eight years in the common schools, many pupils enter the high 
school with a fair knowledge of the language" is not, I think, quite ac- 
curate. This is true of Milwaukee and some of the larger cities which 
are peculiarly fortunate in this respect, but it is not the case with the 
great majority of schools in this state. I fear that an examination of the 
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courses of study in the graded schools, for this I take it is what Mr. 
Eiselmeier intends by the term "common schools", would show that only 
in a very small percentage of the total nnmber of schools is any oppor- 
tunity offered for beginning German or any other foreign language. 

Even the great majority of the high schools in Wisconsin offer but a 
two year course in German. That these two years coming toward the end 
of the high school course, when the pupils are already passed the most 
advantageous age for elementary language instruction, afford in any way 
a sufficient background for further study at either normal school or uni- 
versity, no one at all interested in language study would ever affirm. 
Unfortunately, however, this is the present status in Wisconsin, and from 
these pupils with but two years of high school training the majority of 
our German teachers are developed. The improvement of this most un- 
satisfactory condition, the introduction of a four year high school course 
in German, and the introduction of German into the graded schools — 
these are to my mind at present the most pressing problems facing the 
teacher of German in Wisconsin. 

With Mr. Eiselmeier's remarks upon what might be called the 
"modernizing" of the reading course I fully agree, while the paragraph, 
in which he discusses the spirit and attitude of the teacher toward his 
subject, is most excellent. Given a wide awake, enthusiastic teacher, 
thuroly imbued with a love for his subject, and I have no fear for his 
success, even tho his training may be deficient in some details. 

ITniversity of Wisconsin. M. B. Evans. 



Die Besoldung der Lehrer und Lehrerinnen in den New Yorker 
Schulen« Der Jahresbericht des Herrn Maxwell, des Leiters der städti- 
schen Schulen von New York, enthält eine interessante Besprechung der 
Lehrergehaltsfrage, einer Angelegenheit, die im Schuljahre 1906/7 die 
bekannte Aufregung verursachte und schliesslich zu einer Gesetzvorlage 
führte, in der beantragt wurde, dass : 

1. die bestehende Schulsteuer von 3 pro Mille auf 4 pro Mille er- 
höht werde; 

2. der Grundsatz : „Für gleiche Arbeit gleiche Bezahlung 57 gesetzlich 
eingeführt werde, und 

3. die als Schulvorstände und dergl. anderen Lehrern vorgesetzten 
Angestellten und Lehrer höhere Gehälter ziehen sollten als ihre 
Untergebenen. 

Der Antrag wurde vom gesetzgebenden Körper zwar gutgeheissen, 
aber schliesslich durch das Veto des Gouverneurs Hughes verworfen. 

Der wichtigste Punkt der Vorlage war der Satz : „Für gleiche Arbeit 
gleichen Lohn", d. h. die Lehrerinnen verlangten, den männlichen Lehr- 
kräften gehaltlich gleichgestellt zu werden. Zur Begründung dieses 



